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ABSTRACT \ ' ' ' ^ 

A study vas undertaken in the winter and spriiig 
quarters of 1980, addressing aspects of. the baccalaureate 
application, admission, advising, and graduation processes at the 
General College of the Oniversity of Minnesota, a nontxadxtional 
postsecondar^ education program^ Anoiig the issues addressed were 
these: the distribution and trends of baccalaureate ap^plicants in the 
schools and ^'di visions, admission's succ^ess ratios, admissions response 
tine, gradiil&tion rates in the school and among division, and advising 
flow £nd advisor load., Data were drawn from three institutional 
databases: baccalaureate program information file cards, committee 
action lists, and graduation *lists%' The results, presented in 
narrative and c^art form in this report, indicate that 32 percent 
fever students applied to the college/ s baccalaureate programs in the 
final year of the study (1980) than in its'initial year (1976), a 
fact awating further .study* However, the apjplication* figure for the 
final year represented an upswing from the previous year. Admissions 
success rates were inversely related to' application rates, n^th 
proportionately more applicants being admitted toward the i^tudy's 
endl.^;Pivisional data generally followed ttie coliege-wide trends in 
these areas. However, divisional advising loads were not found to^be 
-equitable, vith the science, j)usiness, and m^ath division bearing the 
gteate'st load and the arts, communication, ^nd philosophy divison 
baving^ the ssallest load« The composite adjusted time taken ^by the 
^college to respond to an admission application was found to be seven 
weeks for 76 per.dent of ipplicants, or as high as 85-89 percent in 
some individual, years* A sasple student record card ^nd notes on data 
co»pilatibn- are appended^ (MSB) ' 
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GENERAL COLLEGE BACCALAUREATE APPLICATIONS, 
ADMKSIONS AND ADVISING: 1976-1980 
A STATISTICAL STUDY ' 

by T. Kahn, J.D, 



ABSTRACT 



Do fewer students apply to General College Is four year degree 
program? Is the Baccalaureate admissions process a time consuming, 
arduous task for an applicant with limited chances for success? How 
i-s the Baccalaureate application/admisslon/advising/graduation load 
distributed among the teaching 'divisions of the College"? 'To assess 
these and other concerns related to General College's four year de- 
gree program, .a study was undertaken over Winter and Spring Quarters, 
1980, addressing various^ aspects of the Baccalaureate application/ 
admission/advising/graduation process. This report presents the 
findings of that research. The data contained in this document, by 
facilitating increased accuracy of faculty perceptions of Baccalau- 
reate Programs, will provide a foundation of fact to promote produc- 
tive,- well-informed decision-making regarding .the need for^ and shape 
of, prospective changes^ in the policy and structure of the fouu year 
degree program in General College, ' ' , 
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INTRODUCTION 



Since its beginning, a primary focus of General College has been to "seek 
new ways to give effective attention to the educational needs >df bypassed and 
non-traditional student populations i'**! Relative t;q this experimental mission 
of the College, its faculty^- believed that J' portion ^of the General College • 
student body should have a broader opportunity to continue |||tudies beyond, the 
As^sociate in Arts ^degree level. Knowing that General College students have 
unique educational needs around which suitable individualized' four-year degree 
programs could built, the faculty decided that educational alternatives not. 
airailable through conventional, four-^year degree paths should be provided*. 
Accordingly, General' CoUege , launched its- Extended -Prograi^s pilot prpjefct in 
1970 to fill' this educational gap. 2 The Extended Programs experiment gradu- 
ally evolved into the present day General College Baccalaureate Program offer- 
ing bot^ Bachelor of Geiieral Studies and Bachelor of Applied Studies degrees.- 

Since* its inception in 1970, the G^eral College four-year degree program 
has undergone a series of philosophical and organizational changes. Various 
growing pains and problems developed and wefe, reviewed . Strggestions for 
structural, procedural and p'qlicy change yere proposed and evaluated. These-. 
5 'culminated in the issuance of a "policy statement^' defining goals,* 

n ^ • J ^^^^^^^^ «-Ua 
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phildsophy and structure of individualized four-year degree programs, the Gen- 
erallcollege Baccalaureate Guidelines , adopted and impalement ^ by the General 
Collige faculty during the 1976 academic year. In conjunction with this' major 
reotganization, a- different approiach to the operational dynamiQs pf Baccalaur ' 
reate Programs - admissions, advising, graduation - was" adopt^^ 4 year later. ^ 

The re-designed plan "for administering Baccalaureate Programs was in- 
tended to alleviate and correct problems inherent in earlier operational • ^ 
methods, e.g., the need to make available information and planning h&lp for 
potentiaL candidates; the need for expeditious review and processing cJf pro- 
gram applications; the need to improve the quality of individual programs;' 
and the need to involve a broad cross-section of the faculty in baccalaureate 

3 ■ ,. - , - • ■ - . 

programs.. 

From the time General College began to offer four-year degree ^portuni- 
ties, the College faculty expressed a broad range of concerns .over the pro- 
gram: Are Baccalaureate Programs within the "mission'V of General Conege?^ 
Do faculty receive «ufficien't support and reward for involvement in. the p.to- ■ 
gram? Are operating guidelines which define program design and admission^ . 
requirements too restrictive or too loose?^ A comprehensive inquiry was '..^ 
undertaken by Professor Evelyn U. Hansen during, the 1978-79 academic .year Hq. ^ 



itJoen, General College Studies , Vol. XV, fl. ' . ' ' " • 

2lbid. ■ ■ ' ^ . 

^Moen, et al^. General College Baccala ureate p'rograi^ Orientation ^ 
Advising - Administrative Structures , Miay 18, 1977.- 

^Hansen, General College Studies , Vol. X7.,' #3. i V • 



address these and other related issues. In researching, analyzing, and report- 
ing on seven years of Baccalaureate operations, data, Professor Hansen focused 
upon "studetft and faculty attitudes toward Baccalaureate degrees, characteris- 
tics of four-year degree candidates, the value of degrees for employment, pro- 
motion and admission to graduate or professional study » the Jmpact of individ- 
dualized programs upon faculty adviSprs, and other matters. . 



, PURPOSE OP STUDY 

N / 



/ professor Hansen's' study provided stimulus for further inquiry into the 
accuracy of faculty 'perceptions' of. and attitudes toward. Bacca^laureat^e Pro- 
grams: How time, consuming is the process of reviewing and actiii^^upon Bacca- 
laureate applications^. Does General College lose a large number,^Of students as 
fewer apply to Baccalaureate programs; How efficient and organii?gd;is the Bac- 
calaureate admissions procedure; How is" the Baccalaureate ProgrM| applica- 
tion/admission service load distributed among divisions and partldipating Col- 
lege faculty? To assess these and other . concerns related to Bac^laureate 
Programs operations, research was undertaken during Winter and Sptlng Quarters. 
1980. ,f ocusing upon the nature and scope of various aspects of Ba<^calaureate 
Programs. Data were coUected for the years 1976-77. the first ye^. °f P'^"" 
gram operations under the "1976 Guidelines." through the end of Sp:^g Quarter. 
1980. addressing three major areas: total number of Baccalaureate. fcjudents 
(admittances/non-admittances/graduates) processed; time taken to reVttew and 
process Baccalureate applications; and Baccalaureate Advising Service T.n.H. 
The results of that- study are reported in the following pages. 

Before discussing the structure and results of the study, an intrbductory 
caution should be emphasized. The make-up- and focus of the study are .Mmiteii. ■ 
Care must be taken, therefore, not to carry interpretation" of the data far 
.beyond the original focus and purpose of the research. M:^or errors 
have occurred in retrieving, tracking and tabulating the data. tThe com^fehen- 
siveness. accuracy and availability of the -records from wt^ich the information 
was drawn were, at times, slifehtly deficient. However, the results serv6\to 
Indicate areas of strength and weakness within the' General College fotir-year 
degree program. The data compiled constitute a reliable working base from-J?^ 
which informed decisions concerning investment of resources, time.' and effor^:, 
can be effectively made, thereby increasing progwm efficiency and facilita-Uy 
ting the Impllmentation of constructive program change. Through the study.. 
areas of needed improvement become eyident along with areas of effective func-^^^ 
tioning that require little or na change. The study results pro-<fide a clear- -^v 
er. more f^ctu^ly accurate picture of 'Baccalauteate Programs than -the College | 
has had to date, The data will help to prevent ill-informed or coute»produc- 
tive ^Wnges from occurring. \ 
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A. 



Data Collection , , . • , , ^ 



i;he exclusive information source utilized f o?: this study Uas' Baccalaurer. 
^te ^Programs 'oeprationai records maintained by the Bac'calaureate clefltal 
sta^f since the inception of Extended programs in*1970., From ,tl\epe-, records, 
three data bases were used t-o retrieve the r^potrted findings: Baccalaureate 
Programs Information* File Cards; Baccalaureate Programs Committer- Action 
•Lists;- and iBaccalaureate Programs. Graduation. Lists « . These 'data bases com- , . 
prise. the foundation of the* Baccalaureate Programs record system.* No previous 
tabulation or statistical analysis had been, conducte4 using '^th^e' same data for 
.similar purposes. 

' ' • .. ' * ' * 

B. Explanation of Data Bases ^ • , . ' • , • 

The .Baccalaureate Information Card File is the V^^^T^.^^^^ I'^se of thfe. 
Baccalaureate record keeping system. .'Dating from 1971, 'the File consists 'of ^ 
individual cards containing information o n 'each applicant t^ Baccalaureate'-* 
Programs.' (See Appetldix>A for a sample File Card.) Over a decade o^ opera^' 
tions, with administrative,- policy, ^procedural and personnel change's^ the . ^ 
nature and completeness of the^ data "reported in the cards -has Varied. ^ For,thfe 
purposes of the immediat€{ research, the information drawn from.the^ card^^^in- \ 

eluded: ^ " ^ . * ^ " ^ ' " ^ * * 

1. Date an admissions application was received by tlie Baccalaureate . 
Programs Office . ' • ' » . - 

' Divisional' admissions review committee to which an applicstpion . - 

was -referred for review (for applicatioijis receljt^d after Summer* ^ 

Session, 1977) ■ ■ ' • ' ' JL ' 

3^ Date a letter o£ acceptance or rejection wais sent to dn aifplicant 

by the Baccal^iuteate Office ^ '"^^ 
4. Date of graduation . . ' . 

' !' 5. Title of an applicant's program ^ L . • :* 

^ 6^ Name of 'assigned advisor of an applicant. 

The second data source used in the study was the Baccalaureatei Committee 
Action List^ Dat'i?Lg back to Winter Quarter, 1975, this chronological ' log 
notes .the date official action (admit, admit with .contingencies, hold for 
clarification/ or non-admtt) was, .taken by admission committees (either all ' 
College for pre-Fall, 1977 applications, or divisional for Fall, 1977V and 
thereafter) for each application submitted. The list also contains; in most ^ 
casesf|/ advisor assignmetits fbr proguam admittees. , *. 

. ^ The* third iii^f ormaition source emplojred £o compile the reported d^ta was 3 
the' Baccalaureate Graduation 'List/ A chronological r^pord dating back to 
Spring 'Quarter, 1972, the-Gr^uation List notes when .a' student graduated from 

.Baccalaureate Programs,'' as w^lt-^as o^ficiial advisor assi^unerit. . 

C. Data' Compllattbh Jr.Qcedure „ . . 

For the reader* s ponveniencel^a detailed dJ^pcussion of. how the -reported - 
datl^were compiled is included 'in a separate section. Appendix 3. The bal- 
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ance of this ^report discusses the study findings, 
r • . .. 

• . SURVEY RESULTS AND ANALYSIS 

A. Baccalaureate Applications Data 

! — , 

1. Explanation of Data Presentation Format' 



/ 

V 



/ 



4 ^ 



. ' Table One and Figures One throiigh Seven focus on total applica^pns^ • 

submitted to General College Baccalaureate Programs from July 1971^, 
• ^ • .through June 30, 1980. The figure "total applications" was arrived at by - 
' ' . combining "admits" with "non-admits^' (or "holds," in those umisttal cases 

where a formal admissions decision was not made due to technical, proce-* 
dural or similar problems). Total applications was computed on an all- 
College basis ;for each year of the study. The yearly College totals were 
" . broken 'down on an admit/non-admit basis and Cranslated ihtp yearly 'per- 

centage rates. A composite ^11-College picture, covering the stud^-years 
s|)an,.was preseuted for the same statistical, categories; / • . 

College applicatioYis data, were also analyzed from a divisional per- 
spective covering the same statistical categories. For each General Col- 
^ lege teaching division which fomnSlly reviewed and admitted Baccalaureate 
applications (Social and Behavioral ' Sciences - S.B.S.; Arts, Communica- 
• . tion & Philosophy - A.C.P.; and Science, Business &^Math - S.B.ft.), total 
' applications received within a division was noted. These divisions, were 
'..the focus of th^ report since- they handle the bulk (approxijnately 95%) 
of the College Baccalaureate applications/admission/advisirfg load* Only 
a bare handful of applications are processed. .or houseji elsewhere. Yearly- 
^ ' ^divisional totals ,were translated into adi^its/non-admit^ and cprrespond- 
ing 'percentage rates. TBe divisional share of the College yearly Bacca- 
laureate application load. (admission, non-admission and total) was also 
calculated. Finally, a comp9site four-yearjdivisional picture was re- 
ported covering the sdme statistical categories.' ' 

2. ' Discussion of All-College Data " , . \ ^ 



a. Anniial To'tal Applications ^Processed 

Mom; many itudzyvU' apply to BacaalauJidatz Vfiognam -oi a^y g^vKn yexoi? 
OvcA a. pajviod ai t^urn, dou thZ& ^iguA£/change>? Vo imdA. &tud(iyvti 
4eefe aiimi&&'Con. nouo tium "once ctcd? - - r ' \ . . 

Table One Figure One reveal that over the* years of the study, 
32% fewer students aought admission- to Baccalaureate Programs during the 
last year of the study than In the first year. xTotal yearly applications 
dropped to 203 for 1979-80 from a peak of 298 In 1976-7<7. From that 
first year pestk, yearly applications decreased 46% to 16l In 1978-79. 
Over tie last year of the study, a 26% Increase In yearly appUcations 
occur^d, closing at 203 for .the study. 
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Year 

1976- 77 " Adolta: 

Non-Admlts : 
■ . 'Total: 

1977- 78 . • Admlfes: 

Non*-Admlts: 
Total 

^78-79 Admits: 

Non-Admits : 

It 

Total : 



Table 1 

BACCALAUREATE APPLICATIONS DATA 1976^1980 



1979-80 



Admits : 



Non-Adffllts : 

} . ~ 
Total: 



N 
69 
27 
92 

70 
17 
87 

57 
2 
59 

55 
6 
61 



TOTAL: Admits : 251 

* Noa-Adffllts : 52 

Total: 303 

7 



SBS 
Share 

35Z 
322 

f 
K 

42Z 
28Z 
38X * 

37Z 
20Z 
37Z 

^2Z' 

22Z 

30Z 

36Z 
26Z 
34Z' 



Teaching Division: 



Rate 
72Z 



80Z 



97Z 



90% 



-82% 



N 
33 
29 
62 

47 
14 
61 

31 
0 
31 

32. 

7 
39 

143 
50 
193 



ACP 

Share Rate 
17% 53% 
29% 
21% 

28% . 77% 

23% 

27% 

21% 100%- 
OZ 
19% 



18% 
25% 
19% 

21% 
25% 
22% 



N 
96 
44 
140 

51 
30 
81 

63 

a 

71 

-88 
15 
103 



74%, 298 
97 
395 



82% 



SBH 

Share Rate 



48% 
44% 
47% 

30% 
48% 
352 

42% 
80% 
44% 

50% 
53% 
51% 

43% 
49% 
44% 



69% 



63% 



. 89% 



85% 



75% 



All- 
Xiollege :' 



Rate 
.66% 



73% 



9.4% 



N 
198. 
100 
298 

168 
61 
229 

151 
10- 
161 

175 
28 

692 78% 
W9 - 
891 



86% 



Possible explanations for the overall 32% decline in students seeking 
four-year degrees from General College from 1^76-77 through 1979-80 are 
many and varied. Some people contend that the emergence and grov/th of cpm- 

^p^ting, ijpn-traditional individually designed fourryear degree programs, 
from bo^.withlni the University and from without, provide educational al- 
ternatives which were"" once unavailable to studente seekdiig entry to General 
College Baccalaiireate Progranis'and, therefore, riecessardrly deplete the Bac- 
calaureate applicant pool* Others maHiitain thgit the decline iQ four-year 
degree applications is attributable £o' the substantive and procedural, pror- 
gram changes implimeAted in Baccalaureate Progr^is during 1976-77* It is 
theorized t;hat students, fearing the uew. admissions policies and practices 
too ctimbersome and threatening, seek four-year degrees through more "accom- 
modating" programs elsewher^, I^elated to the change^* brought about by the 
adoption of , the "1976 Guidejiaes" is the possible explandt^Lpn that as the 
quality of applications* improved, • the casual or more marginal student was 
dis^jraged from applying. Still another reason offered for the applica- 
ti^ml^cline is the ;Lncreased cost of education coupled with the general 

\ ecoSomic downturn. For -the "Jinancially matginal student, college has been 
priced out as a realistic choice. 

b. Annual Admissions/Non-admissions ^ ^ . ' * 

Houo^many ^ixidwU succeed Jbi thoAA zUonX, to gdin admi^/^iovi io Bacca- 

Hqu) do ihz nmboA and peAcwtagz o^' admi64>loyu c/umge ovQA tarn? AA.e ' 
leweA ^tujdhvU, (uXkoA in ntmb(2A ok poAczntagz, -admittod to GokiAJxl Coir 
£ege'4 ^ou/i-ifnaA dzQfizz puoq^jam now; tifum once i^QAzI , 

> " \. * ' ' 

Data contained in Table ^One' also -shows ^trends in annual College pro- 
gram admits and non-^dmits. Since" program admissions plus 1ion-admissions 
generally equals^ total applicatons processed, patterns of change in the 
latter should be reflected in ttie former. Figure TS/o reveals this fact. 
From' respective peak position? dtiring the first year of study (admits 198 
and non-admits 100), these statistics declined through the end of the 

.study, admits by 12% and non-admits by 72%. .The shatpe«t period of admis- 
sion decrease for the College occurred through 19'78-79,. admits dropping 
23% to a Ipw o^ 151. At the -same tlme,^ non-admits were bottoming-out, down 
90% to a survey low of 10. - Thereafter,* over the lasjt yelr of the study, 
program admits increased 16(% to, 175 aAd non-admits 180% to 28. ^Thus, al- * 

V though fewer students were being admitted to Baccalaureate Program^ at the . 
close of the study Ca 12% reduction), an even greater reduction (72%) had 
occurred in the number of applicants who 'were not successful in their ef- 

^ fort ta gain admission. The markedly "steeper "rate of decline in program \ 

"^.non-admits over program admits meant that, proportionately, more studentis 
were being admitted to' pursue four-year" degree plans in the College over 
th,e^span of the study, although in fierms of actual ntjunbers, admisai<via had 
declined. The College admission Xate (See Figure 5) 'for the , years studied 
corroborates tliis conclusion. At the same time that tdtal. applications 
submitted for rev^.ew was down 32%., the ratio of success for, each applicant 
(all-College admission rate) had increased 30%. Rising from a low of 66% 
iji 1976-77, the College yearly admission rate rose 42% to a survey peak of" 
94% in 1978-79, followed by ail 8% d^line to 86% over the l^st year of the 
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study. Spanning the whole. study, the composite College admission rate 
was )8Z« . ; ' ^ ^ * ^ * 

* Changes in the number 'and rate of admission/non-admissions reveal a 
distinct pattern: changes in non-admiisions follow changes in admissions. 
As thb number and rate of admissions declines, so does non-admissions. The 
reverse also holds true. This fact would seem to indicate an informal pro- 
gram overload control mechanism in' operation. Nevertheless, the reported 
data clearly prove a dramatic increase ""in the proportion of applicants who 
gain- admission to Baccalaureate Programs, This fact clearly demonstrates 
the benefit students are deriving from G,C', 1-89A, Planning a Baccalaureate 
Program, This one credilu-S-N ferffled bourse offers structured assistance to 
students in preparing a formal applicatipn to the College Baccalaureate 
Progranr. Students ^re helped with choosing program themes, relatirife appro- 
priate cbursework. and writi^ supporting explanatory documents, 

3, Discussion of ^visional. Data , it \ 

a. Total Annual Applications Processed . * 

y ' • 

Wow many (ippiicjoutLoM do tht n.t6pzctivz cuJmitting dLvl^ioM p/u?cm 
cmmjujJUy? Do 6om (Uvl6ioru handlt moxz applaiouUoM than Qthpa1\ To 
fjohaZ extend? How do titoML 6^&tutui6 chanQZ ovmi tantt 

Jr^ * ♦ 

Further understanding of trends and patterns of chan'ge in Baccalaure- 
ate Programs, can be gained by reviewing applications data from a divisional 
perspective, Reported in Table One gnd Figure Three, the statistics show 
that total yearly applications dropped for eacji division from study year 
peaks in 1976-77' to a Iciw point in 1978-79, with a moderate rise thereafter 
bver the, last year of the study. ' . , ' ' 

A,C^P, and 'S.B,S, experienced nearly identical patterns of change in 
this area<* For the whole study, these two divisions had approximately the 
same overall rate of decline in .total y^rly applications (A, CP, down 34% 
and S,B,S, down 37%).. From peak positions (A,C,P, 62, S,B.S, 92) in 1976- 
77, both divisions teceived steadily fewer applications through 1978-79, ^ 
A.C.P, declinixig 50% to 31 and S,B,S, dropping 36% to 59 applications. 
Thereafter, these divisions had a gradual increase in the number of appli- 
cations processed over the last year. of the study, A,C,P, rising 36% t;o 39 
and S,B,S. increasing 3% to 61 applications, ' 

* The third program admitting, division in the College, S,B,M>, underwent 
significantly- different and more dramatic changes in total annual applica- 
tions processed. S,B.M,'was handling 26% fewer applications at the close 
of the study than at its beginning. From a peak of 140 in 1976-71, S,B,M, 
had a marked 49% decline in total annual^ applications: throtigh 1978-79, 
reaching a survey low of 71,-^ This pronounced drop in number of applica- 
tions abruptly reversed during 1979-80, as S.B.M, experienced a 45% in- 
crease (to 103) in applications received. . " 

Concluding the discussion of total yearly applications processed by 
each division. Table One and Figure Three show that, during each of the ; 
years for which data vere gathere4. A.C.P, processed the fewest number of 
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applications while S.B.M., for three of 'the four years, processed the 
greatest number^* 

b. Annual Admissions/Non-admissions . 

Hom; rmznt/ appticarvU to BaccaZauxkzatt jpfLog^ioM o/te adtivUtzd by zach 
iivli^ion? Do tkt (Uvi6^n6 oudmiX ihz /fomt'omquyvt? ^ Hof^3 might tkz an^i^zn^ 
to thtst qaz&tioyu 6e ctc^^e^eitt a np,n--^i^(rJia4^ii6 pe/i^pectcv^? What 
pattmu oi cJiangz in thz&z oa^qjo^ ocaJ/t oyeA^ pejUod turn? 

Another approach to analyzing the data reported in Table One is pre- 
sented in Figure Tour which "depicts^ divisional applications data from a 
yearly^ admissions /non-admissions perspective. For.the^span of the study, 
S.B.S. was admitting 20% few^r students at study^s close than at "the begin- 
ning, A. CP. had an overall 3Z decline in*adtoissions and S.B.M. had an 
overall 8% drop in its number of .program adniittees. -x 

From 1977-78 through 1979-80, A. CP. ^d S.B.S. followed <similar pat- 
terns of admission change. Both divisions dropped from admission peaks in 
1977-78 to fairly stable admission positions over^ the last two years of 
the study (A. CP. declined 34% from 47 to 31 and 32, S.B.S. dropped 20% to 
57 and 55 from a peak of 70). Pi^ior to their, common peak'year, A.C.^^^and 
S.B.S. ^experienced dissimilar patterns of chang€. 'From 1976-77 to 19^7-78, 
A.C.f . was the only division to undergo an admissions increase, rising 42% 
from 33 to 47 admittees.^ Except for this year, however, A. CP. had an es-* 
' sentially stable admissions picture, for the* study years - in the low 30*s. 

** S.B.S. admissions da»ta for the^ same' period, 1976-77 through 1977-78, 
is markedly different. S.B.S. experienced almost no change for these study 
ye^rs with admission positions of 69 and 70. This pattern of admissions 
stability in S.B.S. was repeated over the last two years of the study with 
admissibns at* 57 and 55, respectively. 

Admissioi^^s data for S.fi.M. show an, entirely different pattern. As 
with A. CP., the years 1976 through 1978 were ones of significant change. 
Contrary- to A.C.P.t*s sharp increase in number of admissions oyer^this 
period, S.B.M. experienced a 47% admissions decline from a peak of 96 in 
1976-77 t(x a low of 51 one year later. Following this per cipitous' de- 
crease, S.B.M. tfad a .complete about-face, admissions rising 72% during the 
last two years of the study closing at a near first year peak level of 8*8. 

The divisional admissions data contained in Table One and Figure Four 
raveal a curious pattern. During years that S.ff'.S. and A. CP. experienced 
either admissions increases or stability, S.B.M. admissions dropped sharply. 
On the other' hand, while' A. CP. and S.B.Sj incurred admissions declines or 
stability, S.B.M; underwent a decided upswing .in admissions. Wlfat forces ^ 
of substantive and procedural adjustment at play to explain these' dishar- 
"mpnious results is left to conjecture. , . ^ 

Concluding the analysis of yearly divisional admissions 'data, S.B.M. 
had the most, program admittees for all the study years except 1977-78. On 
the other hand, A. CP. had the fewes*t number of admits for each of the- . 
years studied. 
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Figure 4 
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The lack of convergehce " among the divisibns in yearly admissions <}ata 
does not hold true f6t non-admissions. Figure Four shows thftt A.C.P., ' , 
S.B.S. and S.B.M. generally shared th^ sajne non-admittance pattern. For 
the span of the study, the respective divisions were rejecting significant- 
ly fewer applicants at the close of the study than at its beginning', A.C.F. 
having an overall 76Z decline Un. its non-admits, S.B.S. a 78^ decrease and 
S.B.M. a drop of 66%; From non-admission peaks .in 1976-77 (A.C.F. 29, 
S^B.S. 27 and S.B.^!. 44) , " re jectipns bottomed-out for each division in 
1978-79, after three years of steady decline (A.C.F. down 100% to 0, S.B.S. 
down 92% to 2 and S.B.M. down 82% to S) . Over the .last year of, the study, 
^however, this three year downturn in program nOn-admissions reversed it- • 
self. A.C.F. rejections were up\tp 7, S.B.S. experience]^ a non-admissions* 
increase to 6, and S.B.M. lia'd a rise in non-admissions to 15. 

For each year "stjidied, S.B.M.^Jiad the "highest number of program rejec-- 
tlons. At the sanfe time,, however, it had the highest number of admits for • 
tJhiree of the four years studied. During the iniddle two years of the study, 
A^C.E. had the fewest rejections while also having the'ieast number of pro- 
gram admits for each of the study years. During the first and final study 
years, S.B.S. was rejecting the fewest nuiober of program applicants. ^ 

c. Annual Admission Rate * ^ 

Wfutt (ViQl tkz^njoutiU oi adniU^^on {^ok tack diyi^lon? How ^iniiZak ajiz 
ihzy? U it moKt dii^JiixJit [oK eo^f/) tx) bz admcttod by owe dA^vli^ion thm • 
ayiotkzA^ — ffbtO dac^ axmxat divisional admu^ijon KoZz c/ionge incm yaxvi to 

Yearly dl^sional applications tfata reported in^this study can also 
'be undfeofttood on the basis of^pattei^ns in rates of admission. Tab'le One 
and Figure Five demonstrate that the divisions shared fairly similar pat- . 
terns of admission rate change* ^ • ' 

From 1977-78 through the end of the study, S.B.M. and S.B.S. -had al- 
most identical ^^admission rate patterns of Change. Starting with an admis- 
sion rate of 72% in 1976-77, S.B.S. had a steady (35%) increase to a peak . 
admission r^te of 97%'in^l978-79. Ther^aftei^v the* admission rate for 
S.B.S. declined slightly (7%i to 90% by the end djr the study. ^.^;M. had 
a different admission rate change over the first year pf the study|,^ ex- 
periencing a drop of 9%. from 69% to 63%. From this 1977-78 low point, ' 
the admission rate for S.B.M. jumped 41% to a peak ofs. 89% in 1978-79, 'Al- 
lowed by^a slight (4%) Recline to 85% fof the last yelr of the study. For 
the*span pf the study, S.B.S. had an overall admission^*' rate increase of 
25% and the higkest composite. admissions rate (82%) of the thr^^ divisions*. 
'The composite rate for S.B.M. was 75% with the division eacp^ariencing an 
overall admission tate Increase of 23% fot the study. 
4^ • 

Ti^e pattern of admission rate change experienced by A.C.F. was more 
dirsamatic than the other two divisions. • From an admlssioti rate of 53% in 
1976-77, A.C.F. had the highest increase across the divisions (89%) through 
its peafc^of 100% in 1978-79.-. Thereafter, A.C.F. 's admission rate dropped 
.18% to close at 82% for the study. Covering the study, A.C.F. had the IdW- 
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est composite admission rate (74%) while at the same time experiencing the 
hd^est overall admission rate ^ncrease, 55%. 

For the middle years of the study, 1977-79, S.B.M. had the Idwest 
yearly admission rate (63% and- 89%). Dxiring the ^irst and last years of • 
the study, A,C,P, had the lowest rate of admissions at 53% and 82%. Ex- 
cept for 1978-79, S.B^S, had the highest admission rate, ranging from 72% 
to 97%. • . ^ 

Comparing yearly divisional admit rates to College rates reveals an 
interesting picture. S.B»S. was the only division to maintain an admit 
rate higher than the College rate for each of the study years, ranging 
from a 3% point to a 7% point difference. The overall admit rate of S.B.S., 
at 82%, was 4% points higher than* the all-College composite admission rate. 
The^yearly admission rate of A. CP., on the other hand, w^en contrasted to 
the College rate, displayed an unstable pattern. For two years (1976-77 at 
a 13% point difference and in 1979-80 ,\ at a 4% point difference) the A. CP. 
rate was below the all-College rate. During the other study years, the 
A^C'P. rate exceeded the College rate by a 4% to 6% point difference. 
Overall, the A. CP. composite admission rate of 74% was 4% points below the 
all-College rate. Except fof one year, 1976-77, wfien its admission rate 
was 3% points above the College figure, ^»B.M. had yearly admission rates 
from 1 to ^6% points below the college •level. At 75%, the composite S.B.M. 
admission rate was 3% points, lower than the College level'.* 

d. Distribution of Yearly College Applications Load 

itihat poAZLon oi thz total appJUavUorU load l6 bonnz by zack dlvl&lon? 
Do thz divl6ton6 6haAz zqtmJUy In thU KZQOJtdl (tihat c/umg&4 tn dlvl&loYial 
6haAZ 0^ thz att'CoUzgz appticaXiorU toad occuA. ovzn. tirnz? Hou; l6 thz 
Qoltzgz adma^M/non-^idmU^^^ toad dUtHlbutzd among thz dLvUtoM? Do 
^z divliioM ^hoJiz zquaLty In thU oAza? WhaX changW ovzn, turn takz 
' placz <n rtkU oazjoJ! ' , . • v . ' . . 

Final analysis of the applications data reported in Table One focuses 
upon the percentages of the College ^Baccalaureate load (total applications, 
admissions and non-admlssi,ons) shared b:^, the admitting divisions. Figure 
Six presents proportionate divisional sharing of the annual College appli- 
cations loaji. Figure Seven depicts divisional sharing of. the yearly Col- 
lege admissions load» Ther data reveal an interesting picture. 

S.B.-S. and A,C,P, had generally similar patterns in sharing yearly 
Collegfe applications load. Both divisions experienced .slight* increases in , 
their shares 'of the total applications load during the first year of the 
9tudy followed by a decline over t;he last three years of the study. S.B.M. 
underwent exactly opposite changes • After a decline in its share of the 
College^ applicationsAlpad. during the first study yefar^ S.B.M. 's share in-*- 
cre^dd for the balance o^ the study years. 

For the whole study, A. CP. had an overall 9% reduced share of the 
College y^&rly applications , load,* dropping from a 21% share in 1976-77 to 
a 19% share by study's end. S.B.S. experienced' a similar overall decline 
in its share of the College applications load, decreasing 6% (from 32% to 
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30%) by the final year of thf study. S-.B.M. , in contrast, had an ovfetall 
8? greater share of the yearly College applicatigt^s load at the close .of 
the study than aj: its beginnings, rising to a 5l% share in 1979-80, from . 
a^ 47% share in 1976-77. . \ ^ . : 

• A.C.P. and S.B.S. , sharing nearly parallel changes in* Jthei< portions- 
of the yearly College applications load, had increases from^l976r:74 through 
^peaic years in- 1977-78, -A.p^. ha^^ng an Increase of 28% (from. 2lt tp 27%) 
and S.B.S. unde/feoing .an increase of 19% (from 32% to 38%). "Thereafter^ ^ 
the shares' of the api^Lic'ations load of these divisions dropped, A.C.P.^de- 
clining 30% to a 19% share -by study's end and S.B.5. dropping 2'l% 4:0 .a 
finap. year \30% applications share. Both these closing divisional shares 
were at levels lower than when the atudy commenced ..v?. The composite appli- 
cation load shares for A.C.P. and S.B.S. wer$ 22% and 34% respeqtively. 

TKe pattern in total applications load bbme by S.B.M. was completely ^ 
different.' During the first year of the study, S.B.M. ah4*a,25^ drop in^ 
its share of the annual applications load,, down frpm 47% in 1976*^77, 'to 
35% for 1977-78\ From -that tkme, however, through stsu^y'^ clos^e,. S.p.ll. '3 
*shai;e of the College apt)iications load steadily increased rising '46% to 
^a share of 51% for 1979-80, an 8% greater share than enuring the firsts year 
of the study t The composite applications loUd share for S.B.M.^ at ^4%, 
meant that a single division was processing almost, half of - the applications 

submitted to Baccalaureate Programs. ' ^ ' ^ 

> * < * 

J 

' Divisional sharing of the yearly College ad^ssions load, presented 'in 
Figui;e^Seven,'* is nearly identical to the pattem^f developmeiit ' f or -iiivi-; 
sional sharing of ^he annual applications load5v Study year 1977-78 ,was, > 
again, a year of signifi«ant* change. By the ci^e <jf the study , 'S.B. Ml had 
undergone an overall 4% increase in its share of the admrssion load ^(up 
from 48% during the first year of the study .to 50% during the final year). 
A.C.P. 's share of the admission load rose an, overall . 6% <over the years 
studied (from 17% to 18%) while S.B.S. 's admission 'gharie dropped By .8% 
during the years studied (from 35% in 1976-7'7)to 32% by 1979-80). 

The composite annual admission load shares for the divisions «rere 
nearly, i<ientlcai to, annual application load shares. ^ S.B.S." had ^a composite 
' admission sjiare of '36% (2%>points above its applications share) , ..A.CVP. 's 
composite share of 21% was 1% point below its applicatibns shar?:as was 
S.E^wM. '^s composite admission load share of 43%. Thus^, S^B.S. admitted 
slightly'' more students per applicktion load ^share thap did^AvC.y.^or- S.B.^.,* 
which .admitted slightly fewer. . ' . ' • / ' - 

S.B.Si" and A.C.T., as with application Joad share, had nearly identi-^ 
cal patterns of change in admission load sh^re. Both had admission load 
share peaks in 1977-78. A.C^.P. had an iacrease of- 65% to. a 281% admissions 
share (up from 17% th^ previous year) and S.B.S. had an' increase^ of .'20% 
(from 35% to 42%) over the same time. Thereafter^ both divisions experi- 
enped admission share declines, A.C.P. dropping 36% to a sl^are of 18% by 
study's end a^id S.^B.S. decreasing 12% to, a ^37% share for 1^75-80. Both , 
these closing yearly divisional admission shares were below the shares pf 
these divisions it the start of the study.** , ^ ^ • * 



'The admission load share changes experieiiced by S.B.M. .were exactly 
contrary to those undergone by S.B.S. and A. CP. Over the first year of 
the study, S»B.M.*s share of the admission load dropped 37% (from 48% in 
1976-77 to a low of 39% in 1977-78). From that point, S.B.S.'^s admission 
load shaire steadily increased, rising 67% over the last years of the study 
to* a 50% share by study *s end, a level slightly above its starting posj.tion. 

* Comparing annual, application load share with annual admission load 
share amqhg the divisions leads to interesting conclusions.' For three. of 
»£he four study years, S.J.S. had an admissibns load share from 2 to 4%* 
points higher than its yearly total application load share, indicating that* 
S.B.S. 'was admitting proportionately more students than its applications 
load share might dictate. For two of theoStudy years, S.B.M. had an admis- 
sions load jmate ranging from 1 to 5% points below its appications load 
share, thus admitting' during those years proportionately fewer students 
vis'-a-vis its applications load shAre. S.B-.M. *s adm:|.ssion load share for 
the other two years of. the study was essentially the same- as its applica- 
tion share. A.C.P. had two years during which its admissions load share - 
was below its application share (ranging~from 1 to 2% po^ts) and two, yelts 
in which these two statistical categories were basically the same. 

Baccalaureate Admissions Review Response Time ' 

>1. Explanation Data Presentation Format \ 

Table Two and Figures Eight and Nine report the time (turA around, 
response time) taken to process Bacca^'fiureate applications ^hrough the ad- 
missions process. ■ - ^ ®\ . . 

* ^Starting with Summer Session I, 1977, and carrying through successive 
one-ye%r periods ending with Spring Quarter, 1980, application process- time 
was grouped into one of four weekly ca'tegories: one to three, three to 
five,, five to seven, and over-seven weeks. Total applications processed 
(admits plus non-admits and holds} in a given yeap^represented by N) was 
noted. Raw response time for each application reviewed* within a study year 
was oalci|lafed (See Data .Compilation Procedure /tor Application Response 
Time in Appendli B) and reported Ija'-bhe appropriate weekly category' as BASE- 
TIME^ Total BASE TIME entries for the\ :Bspec cLve categories were trans- > 
late<^ into percentages, indicating what^ proportions of applications fell 
into each category for each of the yearfe studied.^ ^ . 

V Using the adjustll% process explained^ in Data Compilation Procedure 
for Application Response Time contained in Appendix B, applications in the 
over-seven-week category w^re subject to xeaasignment* R'eassigned entries 
were reported as ADJUSTED TIME for the'^ye^rly and weekly dat^ categories. 
Expected delay adjustments for tdxe dver-seyen-week group Ijtg left Remaining 
in that category o^y/ those applicarHis that had. experienced real bureau-, 
cratic do^iljr, (lost holders, ignored folders, foot-dragging, etc.^ in^the 
admission process either at the admission-review or" the advisorrassignment 
stages or -both. Thusi for weekly categories one through three, BASE TDffi 
entries were combined- with aidditions and reported as/ ADJUSTED TIME. Sub- 
tractions were made from weekly category four and also reported a's AD- 
JUSTED TIME.\^These entries were, in turn, translated intio percentages, • 
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Table 2 



•BACCALAUFgATE ADMISSIONS REVIEW^ RESPONSE TIME^ 



BASE BACCALAUREATE APPLICATION PROCESSING TIME 



Academic Year 







. 1-3 Weeks 


3-5 Weeks 


• 5-7 Weeks 


Over 7 Weeks 


1977-1978 


N: 

(J. 

Jl: 
(Z) 


35 

^ (17) 


44 
(21) 


33 
' (16) 


97 
(46) 


1978-1979 


.61 
. (41) 


45 
(30) 


20 
(13) 


23 

. (15) 


1979-1980 


N: 
(%) 


\ 62 . 
\ (32) 


58 
(30) 


^8 

( 9) , 


54 
(28) 


Total 


N: 
(Z) 


158 
(29) 


147 
(27^ 


71 
. (13) 


174 

, ^ (32) 



Total** 
209 

149 ^ 
f 

■ 192 ■ 
550 



\ 

'Academic Year 

19^7-1978 N: 
(Z) 

1978- 1979 N:* 

- (Z) 

1979- 1980 N: ' 

• (Z) 

■ i 

Total N: " 
y (Z) 



ADJUSTED BACCALAUREATE APPLICATION PROCESSING TIME 
3-5 Weekfe ' 5-7 Weeks » 



1-3 Weeks 

• 37 ■ 
(18) 

. 64 , 
(43) 

' '75 ; 

(39). 

176 . 
('32) 



49 

(23)' 

45 
(30) 

65 
(34) 

159 
C29^ 



37 
(18) 

24 
(16) 

24 
(13) 

.85 
(15) 



Ov;er 7 Weeks Total 
209 




A 



149 



192 



550 



**Totala, on Tables 1 and 2 will not agree because re-applications were not in-' 
eluded In computation of Table 2 datai reapplications are counted In data 
reported In Table 1» • , 
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Figure 9 
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reflecting a more accurate assessment of what factor of total applications 
processed within a particular year fell within a weekly .category . 

il^cl^tng the reported process time survey were composite entries for 
each weekly category covering the twelve quarters studied, presenting an 
overall picture of admissions review turnf-around time, 

Z. Discugtiion of Admission Response Time Data 

Haw; Zong dou it takz to move an apptCccution thAoagh tkz. ad!nM^ion6 
P^ce44? Ove/t a peJuod tirnz, do tht&z iigaAt& voAy ^iigi^iicantly? U 
thz cuiml66ion6 nzvl^ pnjodzi^ a hopoZz^^Zy bogged down, zntoM^led mU6 
mth^doJtfy^i o^ a qua/iteA ok moKZ not ancomon? ' 

The^data contained in Table ^Two and Charts Eight and Nine clearly 
show, that over the years studied, applicatiot%response time dramatically 
improved. By the final year for which data were collected, applications 
completed' the review ppocess in a markedly shorter time, either from a 
BASE or an ADJUSTED perspective. * » 

*^ * ' • 

*Since it is contended,^, based upon the explanation of BASE vis-a-vis 
ADJUSTED response time mentioned in Appendix B, that ADJUSTED TIME is a 
mor^ realistic, reasonable and fair assessment of .turn-around time, it is 
that 'statistical measure that will provide the basis for the following . 
discussion. ^ 

Over the first year of the study, 37 applications (18% of the total 
processed) completed the admission review, process by the third week of re- 
view. By the last year of. the study, applications completing the admis- * 
sioh process by the- third week had increased 102% to 75 (a 39% share of the 
total sulinitted for review, representing a 116% Increase in^the portion of 
applications falling into this ^ategory) • 

• * • / 

Applications comple.ting the admission review process by the fifth week 
'also Increased sharply over the study years. In 1977-78^ 23% of the appli- 
cations received (49) Kad completed review by the fifth week. :^or 1979-80, 
that figure had risen 48% to^34% (a 33% gain - to 65 - in the number of 
applications falling in this category^ . * . *S. * 



Looking at weekly cat<egories one and two combined, 41% of applications 
(86) ''had completed the adniissions process by^the fifth week during the 
first yeax of study* By 1979-80, 140 applications (f3Z of the total sub- 
mitted for review) had finished the review process by the fifth week, ^ a 78% 
increase in the number of applications processed within that time and a 
near 80% Increase In the percentage of total applications falling into this 
grouping." * ^ . - 

Associated with this draMtlb-^lncrease in number* and proportion of ap- 
plications coB^leting tike admission process by the fifth week of review • 
occurred a^ corresponding decline in the number and portion of applications 
falling to complete the review process^ by that time. In 1977-78, 37 appli- 
cations w&'e Included in the 5-7 week category (18% of the total processed) . 
By 1979-^0, that figure had dropped 35% ^to 24, representing a 28% decline 
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(to 13%) in the proportign of applications not completing the admissions ^ 
process hythe seventh week of review. A similar decrease ifi the number 
and percentage of applicatioiis placed in the over-seyen-week category oc- 
curred over the study years. " For the -first year of the study, it: took 
over seven weeks to process 86 applications (41% of the tbtal for that 
year) while for the last year the study, 28 applications (a 67% decline) 
were included in this category, a 63% drop (to 14%) ia the' portion of ap- 
plicationSi for, this group. 



Viewing admission response timel through categories '1-3, 59% of the 
applications (123) were reviewed by the seventh week of the admission 
• process during 1977-78. That figure had increased 44% to 86%' o^f applica- 
tions received falling into this grouping (a 33% increase in the number of 
applications to 164) by the last year* of the study. 

The erorall picture of response time, based on a composite analysis 
of the study years, shows that 61% of the applications coidpleted thk re- 
view process by the fifth week. Another 15% had completed the process by ' 
the seventh week of review, leaving 24% of the applications' still within » 
the review process beyond tfie seventh week. 

Concluding the discussion of application response time, the data re- 
veal a distinct relationship when compa^ring turn-around time to total num- 
ber o'f applications submitted for review*. With decline^ in the number of 
applications received, occurted a parallel reduction in the time taken to 
process them. ^Contrast the 1977-78* response time data, the study year in 
which most application^ were received, to ttie response time Afta for 1978- 
79,- during which the fewest applications over the study years were re- 
ceived. With a 29% drop in total applications submitted for review (a 
decline of 60 applications) came a 51% increase (from 59^ to 89%) in the 
portion ,of applications completing the review process by the ^seventh week. 
The following study year, however, with 43 (a 29% increase) more applica- 
^tions submitted, the percefertage of applications falling into this catejgory" 
grouping had dropped 3% points to 86%. 

» • ^ ( 

The year 1977-78 was one of significant change for Baccalaureate Pro- 
grams. The previous year saw the implimentation' of new policy guidelines. 
In 1977-78, a new admissions structure (separate divisional admissions 
committees ^ replacing a .single,^ College committee), was put in place. New 
commit tee- members were thus adjusting to a new 'substantive and procedural^ 
structure. Various bugs' had to be worked out. As the^ committees became 
more familiar with their new roles, as they became more proficient at In- 
terpreting and applying the "1976 Guidelines," and as the qiiality of pro- 
grams improved, the time taken tq reach an admission jiecision end make an 
advisor assignment, ho doubt, was shortened. 

Although the time span covered in compiling the applicatio^ response 
time data is too limited to report* on trends and relationship patterns 
with great reliability, certain correlations cio emerge from the data. Re- 
liable confirmation of these apparent relationships awaits further study 
over -the coming years. • • * • • 



^baccalaureate* Graduation and Advisor Service Loads 



1. Explanation of Data Presentation Format 

The third and final major area of statistical inquiry reported in this 
study is Baccalaureate graduation and Advisor-Service loads, reported in 
Tables Three and Four and Figures- Ten-Four teen • From July 1, ]976, through 
June 30, 1980, number of students graduating each year was reported for 
both thPt College and its teaching divisions. These data were translated 
into divisional' percentages representing the proportion of the annual Col- 
lege graduation, load borne by each teaching division* ' A composite divi- 
sional graduation picture was also reported for the same statistical cate- 
.gories. • . ^ " ^ 

An Advising Service Load for both the College and each teaching divi- 
sion, covering the same time period, was deterSiined by first calculating 
ind reporting an Advising Flow (admits plus graduates); This figUre^was 
divided by the nupiber of advisors .available to service Baccalaureate' stu- - 
dents to a^ive.at composite and average yearly College and teaching 
divisional^ Advising^'ervice Loads. Divisional advisor availability was 
calci4ati^ by Jttaia'l^oting potential advisors available based on all facul- 
ty at th^k^^ifistant professor and above level since, as a general rule. It 
is only at this employment rank that Baccalaureate advising assignments are 
made. This pool of potential available advisors was reduced by factors 
which IJmit ^Baccalaureate advising affsignments (employment termination, job 
classification and responsiblliti-es restrictions, etc.) leaving actual 
available advisors. 

The data* reported in Table Three will be disctissed separately and be-' 
fore the data contained in Table Four. 

4. Discussion of Graduation Data • ' ' 

Hovo many ^^taddxvU gAoduaXz {i^om Sacca£aa/Lea<Ce pnjOQnjmh In a yetw.? How 
16 tkU CoJUegz annuaZ gAodiJuxjUon load ^hoAzd ojniOYiQ tht (Uvl6ioru>, both pt < 
tejm PiJ konfacA oi QAJxdmJLZt ^^ZAsrictd and tkt po/ition tkt anmal 
load bgKnd by oxuih dlvl6Ajon? Hovo do tkuz ^iaZUtui& voJiy ovza, tim? 

Table Three and Figure Ten reveal Jthat the number gradtiates from • 
Baccalaureate Programs processed by the College dropped 29% for i±fi years 
studied. 'From a peak of 110 in 1976-77, graduates declined to 78 for - 
1979-80 • Thisl29Z decrease * in .program gi^aduates compared to a 12% decline 
in admissions "and a 32% decline in total applidations covering the same ' 
period • 

Divisional analysis of graduation data, reported in Figures Eleven and 
Twelve, show no convergence patterns,' a contrast to the application/admis- . 
slon data I discussed earlier. For the years studied^ S.B.S. was the only 
division which had"dn overall increase in number, of graduates -serviced.* 
By*the laft*year o'f^the study, S.B.S. was processing 24% moi;e graduates 
(an increase from 25 to. 31) thau .during the first year of ^ the study. Bac- 
calaureate graduates- for S^B.S, rose 56% (frpm 25 to 39) between 1976 and 
1978. Thereafter, graduates dropped 20% to 31 for i979-80. These figures 
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T able 3 - 
BACCALAUREATE PB0GRAH .pBADUATES 







TEACHING DIvisiON^ 




OOLLEOE 




Academic Year 


SBS 


° ACP ' 


SBM 


Total 




1976^1977 


9 

H: 
(« 


•:• 25 

(23) 


17 
. (15) 


- 68 
(62) . 


. 110 . 


1 


1977-1978 


(Z) 


.39 
(35) 


r 22 • 


. 52 
(46) 


113 . 




1978-1979 


N: 
(Z) 


37 
(38) 


■ 27 
(28) 


i 33 
(34) 


97 




1979-1980 


N: 
(Z) 


31 
(40) 


14 
(18) 


33 
(42) 


78 ■ • 




Total 


N: 
(Z) 


132 
(33) 


80 

. (20) 

* 


186 
(47) 


398 


V 


» 


r 




Table 4 




s 





ADVlSmG FLOW AND SEIWICE LOAD 
1976rl980 ' 



I ,ERJC . 





TEACHIHG DIVISION 




COLLEGE 




SBS 


ACP 


SBM 


Total 


AOiaTS: 

V 


251 


143' 


298 


692 


CRAOOAIES: 


132 


80. 


186 


398 


TOTAL FLOW V 


383 


223' 


484 


1090 


AVEBAGE 'ZEABUI FLOW: 


96 


56 


121 


273 


AVAILABLE ADVISORS: 


13 


;/ 18 


15 


, 46 


SERVICE LOAD (Advlslftg 


Flow T 


Available Advisors) 




' . lOlAL 


29 


12" 


32 


24 


ASHQAL 


7 . 




. i3 


t 

f 


4 




29 ' 
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YEAiSLY BACCALADREATE GRADUATES 
BY TEACHING DIVISION 
' 1976-1980 
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ANNUAL DIVISIONAL DISTRIBtJTION 
OF BACCALAUBEAXE GRADUATION LOAD 
1976-1980 
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increase in th^ annual Ccllfege graduation Idad borne by S.B'.S., rising 
from 23% to 40% over the study period ♦ The pomposite shaxe of the gradua- • 
tion load borne by S.B.S. (33%) was slightly below its admission (36%) and 
application (34%) load shares. 

"While S.B*S. experienced an increase in both the number of^ graduates 
serviced and its share of the College gra4uation load, A. CP. had an over- 
all^l 8% redu ction in its graduates, dropping from 17 to 14 over the span 
of the study* Frofa 1976 through 1979, A.C.E. had a 59% increase in gradu- 
ates (rising from 17 t* 27). Thereafter, A.C.P.'s number of graduates 
processed dropped 48% to 14 through 1980. Although A. CP experienced a 
decline in graduates, its share of the annual College graduation load in-* 
creased 20% (from, 15% to 18%) . From 1976 (15%) through 1979 (^8%) , 
A.CP.'s share of the College graduation load rose 87%. Over the last 
year of the study, its share declined 36% (to 18%). The composite share 
of the College graduation load of A. CP., at 20%, was nearly the same as 
its admission (21%) and application (22%) loads. 

Similar to the changes experienced by A. CP., S .B .M. 'processed f^wer 
graduates by the close of the^tudy. From a' peak of 68 in 1976-77, S.B.M. 
graduates droppesd 51% to 33 for 1979-80. This represented an overall de- 
cline of 32% in S.B.M. 's share of the College graduation load, which, de- 
creased from 62% in 1976-77 to 42% by study *a end. > The sharpest period of 
decrease in S.B.M. 's sharg(^occurred from 1976^ to 1979. Over this period, 
S.B.M. 's share of the graduation load dropped 45% (from 62% Go 34%). Over 
the last year of the study, however, the share of the graduation load 
borne by S.B.M. rose (by 23%) to 42%. Similar to 'the patterns displayed 
by the other two divisions, S.B.M. 's composite share of the graduation 
load (47%) was generally the same as its composite admission (43%) and 
application (44%) loads. 

3. Discussion of Advising .Flow/Service Load Data 

How many admXizu ayid QfuxdwoutU oJit fiandZzd by tkz CoZtzgz? Hou) -c6 
tlu^ kdv^AjiQ Flow cLUi/Ubutzd amoYig thz cUvl(>^n6? What A^ tkt YumboA 
0^ admUX^e^ and qnjaduatoM p/wco^^^d poA avaUZablz adv^^ox iox thz Colte^z? 
ftow; ^ tkU kdvijboK SoAv^cz Load 4>kaA.zd by tkz dAvZ6AX)n6? 

The composite all College Advising Flow (admits plus graduates) im- 
ported ixt'STable Four was .1090, with an^ annual average of 273. "iJhe number 
of divisional ad^^isors available to service this load was approximately^ 
46.. This left a composite College Advisor Service Load of ^4 and an aver- 
age annual load of 6, as reported in Figure' Thirteen. 

.. ■ ■ • J 

A divisipnal breakdown of ^ the same st^tis'tics, contained in Figures 
Thirteen and Fourteen, reveals some iiiteres ting facts. Both the lowest 
composite (223) and yearly average (56) Advising Flows were in A. CP. At the 
same time, however, A.C*P# had the largest number of actually available 
advisors (.18) to service its Baccalaureate students. This left A. CP. a- 
ciomposite Advising Service Load of 12 and a yearly average load of 3, both 
50% below the College figure. On the other hand, S.B.M. had the highest. ^ 
total ^dmits and graduates (484) serviced by its advisors as well as the 
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ADVISER SERVICE LOAD 
1976-1980 
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Figure U 
^^ApUAL BACCALAUREATBV^yiSING FLOW 
AVAILABIE ADVISERS BX TBAOHING DIVISION 
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highest annual ^average Advising Flow of 121> a 117% greater load than that 
of A.C.P.' S.B.M. processed this load with 15 advisors, 20% fewer than 
"A.C.P/s. This traxlSlated into a S.B.M. composite Advisor Service Load of 
32 and a yearly average load of 8 (both 33% greater than Vhe College load) . 
S.B.^S.,^^th the fewest available advisors, 13, (28% ^ewer than that of 
A. C. P.) serviced a composite Advising Flow of 383 and a typical annual 
Flqw of^6, a 72% greater load than that borne by A. CP. These fig.ures 
* ^ represented for S^B.S. a composite Advising Service Load of 29 (21% above 
•v^ the College figure) and an annual average load of 7,^17% above the compar- 
able College load. Comparing Advisor Service Load among the divisions,- 
S.B.M. , at 32, bad a 10% greater composite load than S.B.S. (29J and a 
167% greater load than A. CP.. (12) . The Annual Advisor Service Load of 
S.b:m.'C8) was 14% greater than S.B.S. 's (7) and 167% greater than A.CP.'s 
. , ' 



CONCLUSION 

The data reported and discussed in this study focused on three major areas 
' of Baccalaureate Programs operation in General College: annual applications 
data (total application submitted for review, admissions, non-admissions,* ad- 
missions rates and application load distribution) for both the College and its ^ 
teaching divisions; admission review response time; and Advising Flow/Service 
Load from both a. College and a teaching-divisional persp35U;^ive . The study find- 
^ ings provide a reliable data base for accurately understanding past deyelop- 

* ments and trends in Baccalaureate Programs. This statistical foundation can 
serve to support -informed decision making regarding the future of four-year 
degree programs in General College as well as help to reduce the chance of mis- 
conceptions contaminating that^ decision-making process. With clearer |.nsight 
into Baccalaureate Programs, less clouded by myth, proposing, evaluating and 
implimenting suggested changes in Baccalaureate policies ^nd practices will 
prove a productive, worthwhile endeavor. , ^ ' 

. An attempt was made through the research to answer various questions re- 
lating to Bactralaureate opera tiqns: Do fewer students apply to Baccalaureate 
Programs than did, before? Does General .College lose "many" students from its^ 
' Baccalaureate Program? Is it difficult to gain admittance to Baccalaureate 
Programs?' How is the Baccalaiirepte applications/admissions load distributed 
among the divisions? Is th6^ admtssipn reVlj^w process a "slow, cumbersome hope- 
- les^y entangled an<J^»ogged down mess with delays of a quarter or more not un- 
common?*! How many Baccalaureate graduates are processed each year by the Col- 
lege. >How is this annual graduation load distributed among tie teaching dIvJsionS? 
What is the Advising Flow level and Advisor* Service load for the College and Its 
teaching divisions. The research findingsyprovide cfear answers to. these 'questions. 

" '-^^•^^^ ^ , 

College applications' data reveal that 32% fewer students sought admission 
to Baccalaureate Programs over the final year of the^ study .than during its 
, first year. * The meaning and, causes of this decline •a^ not clear and await 
further study'. During^ the last year of the -study, however, .this applications 

• downturn was reversed as a 26% applications upswlSg occurred. Does this' 1979*- 



80 applications incre'ase foreshadow an upsurge for the coining years or is it 
merely a temporary lull in the earlier downward trend? Is the one-third ap- 
plications reduction over the study years a positive or negati-^te development. 

•As applications decreased, .annual admissions declined at a significantly 
slower rate W.2% decline) and non-admissions took a percipitous plunge (a, 72% 
reduction);, thus, athough one-third fewer app;Licants sought admission, pro- 
portionately-more students were admitted over the last year of the study in 
cofparisbn to the first. Contrasting the 66% admission rate of 1976-77 to the 
86% success ratio of 1979-80, 'the 1980 applicant's chances for admission were 
30%«^reater than the 1976 applicant's. With a composite admission rate of 78%, 
it is clear that an applicant's chance for admission ate excellent. Finally, 
applications data reveal the possible preseiic^ of an 'unconscious, informal 
admissions load balancing protess. Study findings . show admission rates in- 

'versely related to application totals. As the latter increased, the former 
declined. Thus, the 4979-80 26% increase in applications triggered an admis- 

. sion rate "slowdown (down to 86% from 94% the pre^ous year) and a 180% increase 
in the number of non-admissions., f ■ 

Divisional analysis of applications data also reveal interesting conclu- 
sions. -Reflecting th% College, trend,'' each teaching division processed approx- 
imately one- third fewer applications (A. CP. down 34%, S.B.M. down Z6/i and 
-S.B.S. down 37%) by study's close in comparison to the first year.. A markedly 
lower decline in divisional admissions (A. CP; down 3%, S.B.M. down 8% and 

' S.B.S, down 20%) and a dramatic reduction" in divisional rejections (A.C.P. 

, dropping 76%, S.B.M. dropping 68% and S.B.S. dropping. 78%) indicates that the' 
actual number of .admisssions did not drop that significantly over the study. 
Divisional admission rate changes bear out this conclusion. While this de- 
crease in applications occurred across the teaching divisions, divisional ad- 
mission rates increased (A.C.P. up 55%, S.B.M. up 23%, and S.B.Syjp 25%). 

Addressing divisional distribution of the applications load, the" data 
clearly show that advising loads are not equitable. A single teaching divi- 
sion, S.B.M., carried 44% of the application load, a 43%^hare of the admis- 
sions load- (with a 50% burden in these areas during some study years) and a 
47% share of the aniiial Cbllege graduation load. S.B.M. also processed the 
greatest number of applications, admitted the most students (but also rejected 
the most) and had the largest composite and annual Advising Flow levels, all 
with 15 advisors available to service it6 load. This left S.B.M. witfi a com- 
posite Advisor Servia. Load of 32. At the same time, however, another teach- 
ing disvfision, A.C.B., with the most actuJal available advisors (18) , had the 
'lowest load bu^rdens in theSe areas, (a 20% graduation share, a 21% admission 
share, a 22% application share, half^ the composite and annual Advisihg Flow 
levels of S.B.M. 's as well as the f fewest applications processed and admis- 
sions), leaving A.C.P. with a composite Advisor Servi-^e Load (12) almost one- 
tKird that of S.B.M.^. Such findings necessarily lead to questions. Is 
S.B.M. adequately staffed to handle thid load as well as carry out the full 
tange of teaching/advising/research/.service responsibilities expected of its 
faculty? Are S.B.M. Baccalaureate advisors given worthwhile support, recog- 
nition and compensation (flSancial, promotional, responsibility trade-off s, 
etc.) for carrying this disproportionate Baccalaureate Programs burden? 

The final conclusion thkt.can be drawn from 'the study results focuses oa 
the belief that processing Baccalaureate applications takes "so long - that 



"dire consequences" often befall the student awaiting the admission decision. 
The twelve quarters of data sampled clearly show that, based on composite » 
ADJUSTED^nME, 76% of applicants receive notice bf an admissions decision wfth- 
in seven weeks of submitting an application. That figure has been as high as 
85%-89Z during individual years. It is submitted . that these response Umes are 
not a ^mall achievement given the policies and purposes of Baccalureate Pro- 
eraos as well as the application review/ advisor assignment process which empha^ 
size individual attention to' and evaluation of uMque, self-designed programs , 
all calfried out by a Reaching, advising, researching, publishing. College and • 
community involved faculty. ' . ► 

The results of this study are the first in a planned series of inquiries 
into Baccalaureate operations. The next stage is to review operations ot 
■ other four-year degree programs, both within the University of Minnesota and 
without, that are similar in scope ^d design to General College s, and com- 
pare research find'ings- The final stage is to carry the present study forward 
through 1985, thus producing a decade of Baccalaureate operations data enabling 
a clear understanding of "trends, developments and patterns of change. 

' « »• ^ ' • 
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,Sainple Card from Bag^x^J-aureate Information File 



BACCALAUREATE- PROGRAM To Adm Com ^ 



NAME r ■ , SS// 



ADDRESS home 



present 



TELEPHONE NO. home DEGR£E_^ 

'-♦work _ 



-J 



DATE ADMITTED ' « NOT "ADMITTED 1 . '; i 

^ ■ ■ " 



CORE TITLE, 
-u — 



' ADVISER* GRApjJATED_ 
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I 
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Data Coi4)ilati'on Procedure 



1. Baccalaureate Application Data 

The sources relied^ upon in accumulating tKe data reported in Table One 
were Baccalaureate Information File Cards and Committee Action Cists. From , 

^uly 1, 1976* throu^ the end of June, 1980, the names of all applicants 
(admits, holds and non-admits) to General College Baccalaureate Programs were 
taken from Cotmnit tee .Action Lists*- These applications were^crqss referenced 
to corresponding card^srithin the ^^accalaureatnsr^uf ormation Card File T , The 
pertinent information contained in both sources w^s^abstracted, including the 
teaching divisiod^to which the applications were referred for admission^ re- 
view and possible advisor assignment* In rare cases, when no advisdr, admis- ' 

• sions review or other teaching division indicator was^^ecifically noted, t^>e 
core title of fhe projected program was, relied upon to determine probable 
division assignment. Cross referring' Committee Action List entries with in-' 
formation contained in the file cards provided instant validation of the data 
compiled* 

While gathering the data reported in Table One, minor statistical accuracy 
problems were encountered. Since the data were drawn from hand-kept records, 
typ^alsproblems associated with this method of record .keeping arose. The 
original records contained^poradic omissions. In addition, since the statis- 
tics for this study were also manually compiled, the normal problem^ of such a 
process occasionally cropped up* In rare cases, double counting, skip-overs, 
and only partial tabulation occurred. But, - with cross-validation between Com»- 
mittee Action Lists ani file cards, these extremely rare inaccuracies were dis- 
covered and corrected* > 

sData accuracy problems for Table One also arose from "multiple applica- " 
tions'*" An applicant originally turned^ down, or an applicant who, after ad- • 
missions, would make wholesale" prograjn changes', occasionally reapplied to the 
program. A single applicant could, therefore, be reported two or three times 
as the application, rejection, program change, reappli<?ation, etc*, process 
played itself but* This mjiltiple contacts problem was quite uiicommon, however • 
It is doubtful whether it produced any systematic bias-ln the reported results* 

A third potential for minor inaccuracy arose from the applicant who, ' 
after admission, withdrew from the program and never followed 'through on a 
degree plan* There was no way of determining this percentage from the data 
available at the time of this ^tudy* Baccalaureate administrative and^cleri-, 
^al staff estimpe the incidence pf such cases to be qxiite rare* w 

2* Application Response Time ' ' •* 

'The inforTnation"^oi»rce8 relied updn to compile the data reported in Table 
TWO were the Baccalaureate Infonnation Card File and Comaittee Action Lists. 
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Comnencing with Summer Session, 1977, and carrying tferough consecutive^ 
subsequent academic quarters to the end of Spring,. 1980, the records for all 
admits and- nbn-admits (total applications processed) occurring within a quar- 
ter were retrieved from, the Baccalaureate Committee Action List. Information 
File Cards for appUcants w6re used to recor4 .thft date when "an application Jiad 
been received by the Baccalaureate Programs clerical office. Also noted on 
the cards were the dates official action was taken b$- an admission committee. 
This latter date, cross-validated by reference to identical entries on the 
Committee Action List, was consistently the date- when a letter from the Bacca- 
laureate Programs Office was sent to the applicant, communicating th^ official- 
decision of the admission committee. The time difference between the date an 
applicatioa was received and the date a letter was sent to an applicant consti- 
tuted raw process, time - BASE RESPONSE TIME - reported in Table Two and entered 
in one of three weekly categories which subdivided the study- years: 0-3 -weeks- 
'3-5 weeks; 5-7 weeks; an<y over 7 weeks. ^ . 

( . A significant problem faced in compiling the statistics reported in Table 
Two was determining whether BASE RESPONSE-TIME was an accurate and meaningful 
measurement. Although the figure did indicate the total time applications re- 
^mained within the -Baccalaureate admissions review process, it did not, in all 
, cases, reflect a realistic assessment of the time dftring which admission com- ' 
mittees actually had a real opportunity to review applications. Another mea- 
surement, ADJUS.TED RESPONSE TIME, was therefore calculated and utilized in 
situations where BASE RESPONSE TIME had a significantly distorting effect. 

• , /^^^^^^ P^s^ few years, the concensus among Baccalaureate administra- 
tive staff and College faculty has been that a turnaround time of six weeks is' 
an acceptable performance level at the admissions review stage. Reviews of 
applications that dragged beyond the seventh week were considered "unreasonably 
delayed. In many cases of over-seven-week process time, however, legitimate 
. reasons are present to explain the delay. The question therefore arises for 
-.applications within the over-seven-week category, how many are cases of REAL, 
inexcusable delay and how many are situations of EXPECTED, excusable delay 
Research was pursued to discover why delay had occurred and to determine 
whether such cause explained why the application appeared in an over-seven- 
week category. 

EXPECTED, excusable delay might occur for 'various reasons. An application 
placed QQ • hold," due to technical or procedural problems, faces a predict- 
able admission's delay until the problems are cleared up. Applications sub- 
mitted during faculty "down" tijjje (over quarter breaks, during sum&er, etc.'), 
when admission committee membafs and potential advisors are not readily avail- 
able to process applications, v±ll also experience EXPECTED delay. Applica- ' 
•tions which are received during the last few days of a quarter, when reviewing 
faculty and pbtential advlrsdrs are preoccupied with the matters that bring a 
quarter to a close,, will face a longer turnaround time. .Additionally, multi- 
ple contaptsf cases (ejsplained earlier) would most surely encounter predictable 
delay. ■ ^ 

Given these types pf.^ECTED delay, applications that initially fell 
within the over-seven-week" category were cross referenced to corresponding 
file cards. Based upon relevant information contained in the file ca^ds, it 
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^2 cf^ttrcoSdX^asonably expected to have the ^PP-^^^^^^^/^^J^J 
Implications wa8 substitv&d. Thus, applications 

JLr second Sun^r Session^ or during the last few °L^rdiatel^fol- 
Wr/a?adS"?u^:::r!^t^^^^^ wLrfa reapplication 

JaravSabrj^om thfrecords. that date was used for "--"'^^-g J"-- . 
^S^d tL,^. in tho%e few nmltiple contacts situations where no reapplicat^^^ 
4aS was available from the tecords. the data were excluded since they could 
not* be accurately coded. ^ 

The process used to identify cases of EXPECTED delay, included initially 
in the over-seven-week category, constituted- the mechanism by f i<^\^°*^^TED 
Ss5o^ TIME was determined. EXPECTED delays were subtracted from the^er 
seven-week category and reassigned tcf an earlier, more accurate. ADJUSTED TIME 
calego^ The difference remaining in the over-seyen-week '^-te gory therefore 
conSSted a more accurate reflection of applications that experienced REAL 
delay. 

.in gathering the data reported In Table Two. several "^'P^f J^^^*"" * 
encountered whicS affected statistical accuracy. In some ^^'y 
afiternotlng the date on which official committee action was taken (reported in 
^hrLliSe Mtion List), upon cross validating the application with the In- 
the Conimittee i^tlon uisl; . ^ application^received date had 

formation Card ^ij^'/^^f ^/^temative source from which that information 
c^gfi-d.^^irs^S St™rare situations, the information was ex- 
eluded as impossible to calculate. 

Another area of potential inaccuracy occurred with multiple-coflf acts ap- 
plicat?oS Srhough'extremely. uncommon, these 

problem. Initial non-admittance process time "^^/^^J^^^ "J^^^J^f ^;tion of 
Ler. With ^^^^^^ 

the review committee would be ^^coraea. «o ^^^^^ g^om Table Two since 

the date a reapplication had been received. •. 
Flnallv since the statistics reported in Table Two were manual tabula- 
. tions fSieved-lrom hLd maintained raw records, the oversights °n^ssions 
lirotSr brraJdowns characteristic fof this data -trieval method an^ record 
keeping system mentioned . earlier might have occurred. These accuracy ^itti 
Ses were quite Insignificant, however, due to. the cross-validation built 
Into the data retrieval process. ^ . ' ' 

3, Graduation Fl^ and M^r ^^ir^^ Service Load 

. Data sources\tilized 'to compile the ^-'-^^^tZ^TlUl'' wfrila^a" 



reate Information File Cards. Admissions to Baccalaureate Programs along with 
division assignment were noted f rom ,Coimiattee Action Lists, -Data were cross 
referred to the Card File for each admitted applicant. From both these rec- 
ords, divisional housing of admitted programs was readily determinable from the 
information (name of the advisor or title of the program) noted in both sources. 
Graduates per teaching .division and for ^'the College were pompiled by informa- 
tion contained in Baccalaureate Graduation Lists with cross reference to Infor- 
mation File Cards • 

While compiling the statistics contained'in Tables Three and Four, several 
accuracy problems were experienced. ^Occasionally, the faculty mepiber official- 
ly assigned as aVivisor to a program admittee was not the faculty member who 
actually guided the student 'through to graduation. Advisor assignments re- 
corded in the Gradxiation CMP^ommittee Action Lists, .or the Information Card 
File, were not fool-proot indicators of program "divisional housing, ^owever, 
in such cases of little or no student contact with the officially asSgned ad- 
visor > the unofficial advisor usually came from' the same division as the advis- 
or of record, primarily due to reasons of program theme and content as well as 
divisional^'^,^;?tpertise. Therefore, division assignment accuracy was not signif- 
icantly distiSited by unofficial advisor, guidance. The emL«t»t^ons for limited 
offical advisor contact were usually the following: ddv/fsor absence due to 
Summer Session downtime, illness, departtire from employment or faculty leave; 
lack of expertise; personality conflict^; and other predictable occurances. 

^Another potential advisor/ division assignment inaccuracy occurred in those 
extremely rare cases when no advisor assignment was recorded in the data bases. 
In these situations, program title, if available thi;ough the Information Card 
File, was utilized to indicate probable' division assignnlent based upon program 
theme/content and faculty expertise. Otherwise, the data were . excluded since 
they were not ^accurately reportable. 

Finally, since Tables Three and -Four report advising and graduation flow 
only for the last four years of Baccalaureate Program operations, graduates 
during the years studied cannot be subtracted from program admittees to prodhce 
an accurate net advising flow. Since Baccalaureate Programs has been operating 
in General College since 1970-71, graduates during the immediate study years 
were not necessarily admits during that, time, but were, in .many cases, admit-* 
tees during the; years of program operation prior to the study. 



